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Canada, its foreign trade had assumed some import-
ance. From year to year the quantity of furs, lumber,
and later of wheat, for export to Great Britain, had
grown greater and as the lands in the West, especially
after 1820, had attracted European as well as Canadian
immigrants, Canada's principal fear had been one of
losing to the United States the benefits of this trade.
There was no doubt that Canada possessed, in the St.
Lawrence River, a natural passageway for the entry
and despatch of merchandise. But the St. Lawrence
could not be used during the long months of winter
and in any event men and products from the West had
a tendency to gravitate towards the American market,
even when not attracted thither by the hope of great
profit. Canada itself, situated at a great distance from
the port of Halifax, could import and export only
through Portland, Boston, or New York between the
months of October and May; and it was not always
easy for the province, like the other colonies, to resist
the attraction of its neighbour which was richer, more
thickly populated, and better provided with roads,
canals and railroads.

If only Canada had known political stability! But
after 1851 the strife had been resumed, more bitter
than ever, and governments which remained a short
time in power, sometimes only through the operation
of strange combinations, were unable to do any con-
structive work.

Both the economic and political unrest were of a
nature to disturb those men who were interested in the
future of Canada and indeed in the future of the
British possessions in North America. The disquiet
was at its greatest when the War between the States